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picture of the development of the early church." But this opinion is held 
with some reserve in matters of detail, as when Luke is found to have mis- 
interpreted the phenomenon of speaking with tongues; or to have taken 
literally the reference to the death of Ananias and Sapphira, whereas the 
story as first told narrated their spiritual death, or to have made a serious 
anachronism in reporting the speech of Gamaliel. Not all the difficulties 
are so easily disposed of, however, nor is the author inclined to make hasty 
pronouncements upon disputed points. 

The first five volumes of "The Interpreter's Commentary" by Lyman 
Abbott first appeared in 1875-88, covering the gospels, Acts, and Romans. 
The series is now continued in this volume upon I and II Corinthians and 
Galatians by the Old Testament scholar, J. E. McFadyen. Brief intro- 
ductions discuss some questions of interest about the epistles but do not 
regard particularly their special perplexities. While historical problems 
are not entirely ignored, they are only incidental to the type of interpreta- 
tion here presented. The strength of the work lies in its appreciation of 
the apostle's thought. It gives in a more popular form such exposition as 
one would find, say, in the "Expositor's Greek Testament." The Author- 
ized Version is printed at the top of the page and below is a topical division 
of the material with extended notes which interweave a new translation 
(the Revised Version in the main) with interpretative comments. While 
the work evidently is intended chiefly for those who use the English, occa- 
sionally the notes assume the reader's knowledge of Greek. 

The task which each of the above series, in its own way, undertakes to 
perform is one which is likely to attract more attention in the future than it 
has in the past. In recent years the progress of biblical science has placed 
much new material at the disposal of the interpreter, and it is fitting that 
the assured results of this research showed be made accessible to those who 
do not care to take the time or the trouble to follow the processes of investi- 
gation which engage the attention of the specialist. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

The University oj Chicago 



St. Paul's Epistles to Colossae and Laodicea; The Epistle to 

the Colossians viewed in relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

By John Rutherfurd. Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark; New York: 

Scribners, 1909. 207 pages. $2.25. 

The title and preface to this book lead the reader to expect a scholarly 

comparison of the Epistle to the Colossians with that to the Ephesians. 

The author says in his preface: "An attempt is here made to trace the unity 
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of thought and feeling and even of verbal expression pervading the Epistle 
to the Colossians and that to the 'Ephesians,' and also to show that the latter 
is really the Epistle to Laodicea." But what he has actually written is a 
popular commentary on Colossians. The relation of Colossians to Ephe- 
sians is not treated more fully than it would be in any good commentary, 
nor has the author any fresh light to throw on the question. The most 
characteristic feature is his full acceptance of Marcion's testimony in regard 
to Ephesians. He agrees that this epistle was addressed directly to the 
Laodiceans, and apparently to them only. Great weight has been given 
to Professor Harris' article in the Expository Times of June, 1907, on "Mar- 
cion and the Canon." The difficulties of this position are passed by 
unnoticed. 

If Mr. Rutherfurd's book is to be judged as a scholarly discussion of 
these problems, his treatment is pitifully meager. And certainly no scholar 
today can be excused for ignoring the work done in other lands besides 
his own. If, however, these introductory chapters be regarded as a restate- 
ment in untechnical language of the conclusions reached by prominent 
English New Testament students, a more favorable verdict can be given. 
But such an intention on the author's part seems to be excluded by the 
considerable critical apparatus which follows. Old Testament quotations, 
hapaxlegomena, Greek words common to both epistles, each receive a page. 
The whole Greek text of Colossians is given with the parallel passages of 
Ephesians. The English translation of Colossians is printed twice, once 
with the parallel passages of Ephesians and then by itself. Again the reader 
is led to expect a thorough, critical comparison of the two epistles. But 
he will look for it in vain. Instead, the last third of the book is given to 
popular notes on the English text of Colossians. These notes follow Bishop 
Lightfoot's excellent commentary very closely. The principal effort seems 
to have been to remove the more technical features and to simplify. 

In this book, Mr. Rutherfurd has raised expectations which are nowhere 
realized, and spoiled a fair, popular commentary by the insertion of much 
unnecessary critical material. George D. Castor 

Berkeley, Cal. 



The Sayings of Jesus: The Second Source of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. By Adolf Harnack. Translated by J. R. Wilkin- 
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Modern gospel criticism generally recognizes the validity of the two- 
document hypothesis, which regards Mark and a non-extant collection of 



